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a ATIURE, the universal mother, has sympathy with all her children® 
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All smiles and blushes in the early dawn, she awakes the young and 
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joyous, and wrth them wonders and hopes. On the bold and ardent she flashes 
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hotly at noon, she dreams with the languid at. twilight hour; at night she 


steps up to the mourner and puts her sweet face down quite near to his. 
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She speaks to him no word of comfort; there zs one comforter for sorrow— 
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LIME ,; but she lays her shadowy hands upon his aching eyes, and gives to them 
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the consolation of tears, she touches his over-strained heart, and lo! tits bonds, 
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ave snapped and its anguish overflows, she wraps him tenderly in her dark arms 


WN and bids him tell his grief; and, stlently bending over him, she listens.” 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to. 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 


Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


There 1s upon life's hand a magic ring — 

The ring of kaith-in-good, Life's gold of gold; 
Remove it not, lest all Life's charm take wing ; 
Remove tt not, lest straightway you behold 

Life's cheek fall in, and every earthly thing 
Grow all at once unutterably old. 

—EUGENE LEE HAMILTON. 


i ti 


If we mistake not, Wisconsin is now, in-fMany 
respects, the banner state of the Union so far as the 
wise and energetic introduction of public libraries 
under statute direction and control is concerned. 
The first report of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission (of which Senator J. H. Stout, of Menom- 
inee, is president), is before us, and it tells a most 
interesting story through type and picture. Of this 
story we will have more to say at another time. 
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The Japanese are putting in their missionary work 
upon would-be American. Christians in many ways. 
The last humanizing pagan innovation is that in- 
augurated by Miss Helen Long, daughter of the 
secretary of the navy, who pronounced the name of 
the new war ship Kasagi at Philadelphia without 
the antique and coarse suggestion of the wine 
bottle. Instead a beautful white dove was released 
from a silken bag. Even yet there is incongruity 
on the surface, but let us hope that under the .wise 
administration of John D. Long, secretary of the 
navy, the naval ships will become more and more 
messengers of peace of which the dove iis a fitting 
emblem. 


Director George E. Hale, of the Yerkes’ Obser- 
vatory at Williams’ Bay, Wis., in a recent issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, assures the public that the 
observatory has been well placed and that the great 
Prof. 
has ‘‘picked up four or five very close, new double 
stars’ with a power of 3,750 (diameters?). The 
professor reminds the public that even with the 


telescope vindicates its eminence. Barnard 


greatest instrument surprises are not to be picked 
But valuable results are to be ex- 
pected in due time. 


up every day, 


— 
The proceedings of ‘‘The First National Congress 
of Mothers,’ held in Washington last February, has 
been published in book form and can be obtained by 
addressing the National Congress 
Washington, D. C. 
cloth bound $1.15. 
ent of public instruction in New York says, ‘“‘If this 


of Mothers, 
The paper edition is. 35 cents, 
Of this book the superintend- 


report is generally circulated it will in time, :help 
work out a great reform in our home and in our 
methods.” The next session of the Congress is to 
be held May 2-7, 1808. 


———— 

We come at last to the closing words spoken at 
the Nashville Congress. The Sunday session in the 
Temple will be remembered by many who were 
present as one of the most impressive occasions that 
come but seldom into our lives. From many sources 
we have received assurance that we made no:edi- 
torial mistake in giving our columns to this meeting. 


Of the results at Nashville a layman writes us: 


As to my own impressions of the aftermath of your meeting 
in our town, it seems to me that it can be nothing else than a 
plenteous harvest of good results. The character of the 
membership of that Congress; their exalted moral and intel- 
lectual worth; their dignified decorum under trying circum- 
stances; their forbearance and patient endurance of rebuff on 
rebuff from the local clergy—turning the other cheek when 
smitten on one—and above all, their profound and eloquent 
presentation of great progressive truths ought to, and I believe 
has, wrought good work among all. 


With this closing word of the Nashville Congress 
we are glad to announce definitely the dates of the 
Omaha Congress, which have been fixed for Octo- 
ber 13-23, 1898. All the indications point to a still 
greater meeting then. Please read Director Powell’s 
“Call” in our Liberal Field Department, and re- 
member that the only way to make this a greater 
meeting is by the friends of the Congress taking 
greater interest and making greater sacrifices. It is 
nore too early to begin. We hope to be.able to 
publish a continuous list of those who join Mr, Powell 
in organizing a body guard for the Liberal Congress 
at Qmaha. 
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Pedigree lists have passed over from farm stock 
to human folk. The last of the Pedigree societies 
is the Sons of Runnymede, composed of those who 
can trace unbroken ancestry back to that event. 
Such people are, of course, highly favored. They 
need nothing more in thisworld. Badge them, and 
pass them on, while those of us who have no re- 
markable pedigrees are allowed faithfully to do the 
physical and intellectual work of the world, and 
possibly start a pedigree for those who shall live 
five hundred years hence. 
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“Don't Worry” circles are being formed in vari- 
ous cities. These are the rules: 

1. Consider what must be involved in the truth, 
that God is infinite and that you are part of his plan. 

2. Memorize some of the Scripture promises and 
recall them when the temptation to worry returns. 

3. Cultivate a spirit of gratitude for daily mercies. 

4. Realize worrying as an enemy which destroys 
your happiness. 

5: Realize that it can be cured under persistent 


. effort. 


6. Attack it definitely as something to be over- 
come. 


— 


7. Kealize that it has never done and never can 
do the least good. 


8. Help and comfort your neighbors. 


9g. Forgive your enemies and conquer your aver- 
sions. 


10. Induce other to join in the ‘Don’t Worry” 
movement. 
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There is something pathetic in some of the items 
as published in the inventory of the Pullman estate 
recently filed in the probate court of Chicago. The 
complicated nature of such an estate comes out in 
the long list of bonds and stocks and shares classified 
as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘doubtful,’’ and ‘“‘desperate.” The items 
of the home are instructive. The contents of the 
drawing-room were listed at $17,000, the furniture 
of the reception room $1,100, the breakfast room 
$1,400, the dining room 2,300. The contents of the 
library room aggregated $16,239, but the library itself 
is listed at 546 volumes inventoried at 44 cents each, 
representing a total of $240.24. This is rathera 
valuable cabinet for so small and cheap a gem. But 
let it be remembered that the gems of the library, 
after all, must ever be the books there and not the 
cases in which they are placed. Let the library 
gatherer buy books. . Pine shelves arranged by 
the village carpenter will make a library elegant 
and valuable if the immortals be upon these shelves. 
It is an indignity to the great authors to obscure 
them in sumptuous surroundings and to lock them 
up in costly cabinets. 


The Right Reverend Father Conaty, director of 
the University of America at Washington, the suc- 
cessor of Father Keene, is making a tour of the 
country raising funds for the great university at 
Washington. Last week he was iti Chicago and 
spoke in the Holy Name Cathedral to a large au- 
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dience on ‘‘Catholic Education in America,’ and 
combatted the idea that “the time of dogmatism 
and ecclesiasticism in university government is near- 
ing a close.” He thought these were necessary in 
order to successfully combat with ‘‘agnostic and 
irreligious science.’’ Let the good work go on. 
Even with all his safeguards the good bishop will 
find that the university at Washington is attractive 
to the students because of the science, the untram- 
melled science, and philosophy, the undogmatic 
philosophy, which they acquire there with or with- 
out the sanction of the administration. If there is 
not room enough in the catholic church for undog- 
matic sciences and untrammelled thinking, science 
will build on the without. 
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Dr. Hirsch, last Sunday, speaking of anti- 
Semitism, counted one cause of the growth of this 
feeling as being the growth of nationalism as op- 
posed to the sentiment of cosmopolitanism. He 
says ‘‘The federation of the world, the parliament 
of man has no appeal to the nations after Sedan 
and Plevna.” If this is true, then indeed is civiliza- 
tion on the decline. That patriotism that is not 
rooted in cosmopolitanism is, as George Eliot says 
‘the virtue of small minds.’’ We need nothing so 
much as a baptism of cosmopolitanism in religion, 
in politics, and in trade. The time has gone by 
when we can be prosperous in any one of these 
directions without a concern and anxiety for the 
whole. The ‘‘American consciousness” or the 
‘‘Christian consciousness” is too small to serve or 
save the world. Much more so is the ‘* Republican 
or Democratic consciousness,” the ‘‘ Presbyterian, 
Morality 
and spirituality languish within these arbitrary and 
artificial lines. We need to make students of com- 
parative religions, international politics and con- 
scious citizens of the world. 


Catholic, or Unitarian consciousness.”’ 
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We have before us the proceedings of the twenty- 
first annual convention of the American Humane 
society held last October at Nashville, Tenn. Aside 
from the routine work and the interesting statistics 
presented there are abstracts from the addresses on 
‘‘The Witchcraft of To-day,” by Mrs. Georgianna 
Kendall, of New York; ‘‘The Law of Sacrifice vs. the 
Law of Cruelty,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; “The 
Interesting of Children in Humane Work through 
already Existing Societies,” by Elizabeth W. Olney, 
of Providence, R. I.; ‘‘Scientific Assassination, 
by Albert Leffingwell; ‘‘The Third) Command- 
ment,” by Rev. W. R. Lord, and much other mat- 
ter that ought to engage the attention of the pulpits 
of our land and enlist the sympathy of the readers 
of THz New Unity. The secretary can be reached 
by addressing him at No. 163 Winter St., Fall 
River, Mass. We hope that many of our readers 
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will secure copies of this report. In connection 
with this report comes the paper on ‘‘The Exter- 
mination of Birds,’’ by Miss Caroline Spencer, of 
Catskill, N. Y., published in January as a tract by 
itself. Let it be promptly set a going on its mis- 
sionary work. 

++. 

Jane Addams, on the platform of the Ethical 
Culture Society last Sunday, spoke a sane word, 
not only concerning the “‘Johnny Powers’ per- 
plexity of the nineteenth ward of Chicago, but of 
corrupt politics everywhere. ‘“‘Johnny Powers’’ is 
confessedly the king of boodlers. Everybody 
knows that he is at the head of the ‘‘gang’’ and 
has been there for many years, but every attempt to 
displace him has proven as yet ineffectual. Miss 
Addams lives in ‘‘Johnny Power’s’’ ward, and she 
says that he is elected by the simple people of that 
ward, not because he is bad, but because he is 
good. At one time he had twenty-six hundred 
people of his own ward on the pay rolls of the city, 


one-third of the entire vote. He bails his constitu- 


ents out of the police station; uses his “‘pull’ with 
the magistrates; helps them out of the Bridewell; 
makes presents at weddings and christenings, and 
gives away loads of turkeys at Christmas. That 
he is corrupt they all know, but then they also think 
that ‘“‘they all do it,’ and they prefer a kind 


boodler to a morose one. He is indeed, in the 


estimation of his voters, a modern Robin Hood, 
who steals from the rich and gives to the poor in 
the ‘merry woods of.Windsor” in Chicago. Miss 
Addams further told-the audience that when at the 


last election, they tried to defeat Mr. Powers, it 
soon became apparent to the voters that the money 
and speakers that were back of the reform candi- 
date came from the ‘‘swells’’ outside the ward, and 
also that the money which backed the corrupt 
alderman was also coming from a ‘‘swell” source. 
The president of a street-car combination for whom 
this alderman performed constant offices in the 
city council, was ready to back him to the extent 
of fifty thousand dollars. He also was a good man 
who had recently given large sums to an educa- 
tional institution and had been complimented for 
it by the noblest in the city. Of course ‘‘Johnny 
Powers”’ was returned. 

And any “‘bright Chicago boy, not necessarily a 
Nineteenth ward boy might well draw the infer- 
ence that the path of the corrupt politician not 
only leads to civic honor, but the glories of benev- 
olence and philanthropy.’’ Well did Miss Addams 
say “‘This lowering of standards, this setting of a 
low ideal is the worst of the situation. We are all 
involved in this political corruption, and as mem- 
bers of the community stand indicted.” In the 
last analysis not the boodler but the boodlee is the 
greater criminal before God and man. When 
moneyed interest shuts the mouth of the intelligent 
and the competent, and allies the dwellers on the 
boulevard with the ‘‘gang” that live on the alleys, 
it does not take much ethical insight to see where 
the reform must begin. 
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The Law of Renunciation. 


Last week we called attention in our editorial to 
the infinite man as revealed and exemplified by the 
faith and practice of the Brahmins. This week we 
would offer a timely lesson gathered from the teach- 
ings of the ** Ramayana,” one of the two great epics 
of India, an epic that took «its final form perhaps 
three centuries B. C. In this book the law of re- 
nunciation is taught impressively. The asceticism 
here set forth is not the laceration of flesh in order 
to satisfy an angry God or to disappoint some ex- 
ternal Satan, or to escape the fires of a theological 
hell, but in the main it is the soul traveling the soli- 
tary path towards God. It is the will getting con- 
trol of its dominion. It is the heart of man seek- 
ing after things more excellent. It is the trampling 
under foot of the passions that stain, the appetite 
that burns, the ambitions that degrade. The soul 
grows by meditation and peace comes through re- 
flection. The holy Brahmin in the book is repre- 
sented as one whose life ‘‘has been pure and tran- 
quil, whose soul reflects the divine will as a still 
lake gives back the blue of heaven.” 

Valmiki, the poet, is represented as one who 
dwelt in the wild and solitary forest, but not one 
who sought to obtain a special boon from Brahm 
by self-inflicted penance, but one who sought unob- 
scured vision and unbiased conscience and impartial 
judgment.. He sought to know living creatures 
better that he might serve them. Here he acquired 
the gentle ways which led the gazelle to apologize 
for interrupting him; the tiger would slink away 
from his presence and plead in extenuation for his 
destruction of life ‘‘that roots and berries do not 
agree with us.”” And the little flower under his 
feet would open her corolla and say, ‘‘why are you 
so restless, Valmiki? Are you ill? There is heal- 
ing virtue in my root. 
which the hermit replied, ‘‘I am not ill, dear little 
It is the thought of the evil that is in the 
world which keeps me wakeful.”’ 

One of the stories translated for us in ‘‘The Iliad 
of the East,” is entitled ‘‘The Penance of Visva- 
mitra,” ‘‘An Elephant among Kings,’ who had 
ruled on the earth, an incarnation of justice, for 
At last he wearied and 


wanted excitement, and so he organized an army 


Pluck me if you will.” To 


sister. 


many thousand years. 


and went forth in search of conquest, but there was 
none to contend with him. 
mit, who, through the help of a miraculous cow, 
the immaculate Sabala, gave him and his army 
royal entertainment, and the king desired the cow 
and fain would take her by force, but her resources 
were greater than the king’s. She would not leave 
her kind master, and so the next time she was 
milked she yielded hosts of warriors, impulsive and 
loyal, and they vanquished the king’s forces. The 
humiliated king, seeing that there was that stronger 


He came upon a her- 
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than he, gave over his empire to his son and retired 
into the forest to earn the favors of the deathless 
gods. In due time the immortals yield him another 
army, and though his weapons were terribly de- 
scribed, they were ineffectual against the holy man, 
the friend and keeper of the cow. Whereupon the 
king again threw away his implements of warfare 
and retired to the rugged slopes of the Himalayas. 
After a thousand years more of solitude Brahm 
appeared and told him that he had become worthy 
of a place among the holy ones. But this does 
not satisfy him. Then follows more years of seclu- 
sion, more millenniums of meditation. At times he 
throws away his penitence and plunges into the life 
of passion, and awakens to find the fruits of his 
discipline scattered to the winds, his power of self- 
control gone, his resolutien broken, his science 
dimmed, until at last, countless cycles of years 
brought him to the point where his prayer was, 
‘“‘O, Brahm, if by the force of my penitences I have 
acquired the rank of a Brahmana, let there enter into 
me knowledge of the holy readings and of the 
Vedas, and of truth, and perfection, and constancy, 
and intelligence, and science, and -quietude, and 
patience, and chastity, and mercy, and tolerance, 
and gratitude, and a mind inaccessible to error, and 
emancipation from thought, and emancipation from 
desire.”’ 

Alas for those who dismiss this parable of the 
East too promptly. There is a ‘‘life of the flesh” 
that is incompatible with peace or strength. There 
is a ‘‘life of the world” that does make one shallow, 
feverish, unhappy. There is an outward hunger for 
companionship, at any cost, and under any condition 
that withers and blights the sinews of the heart, 
and thereby makes the society we move in shallow 
and flippant. The men of wealth, whose thou- 
sands are so many gadflies nagging and worrying 
them around -the world like Io in the Greek story, 
in search of what no travel ever brings; the 
women who, in winter time, wear themselves out in 
dancing attendance upon social functions, in parad- 
ing the achievements of the dressmaker and the 
milliner at opera and at ball, and in summer time 
pack their massive Saratoga trunks and rush again 
to the ‘‘resorts,” where again the giddy round goes 


on; and the men who spend unfertile hours over . 


their decanters at the sumptuous club-houses that 
are conspicuous in every city, whose chief attrac- 
tions lie in the fact that they are great gilded 
saloons, respectable drinking places, where King 
Gambrinus, the spirit of alcohol, and the god Bac- 
chus, hold unlimited sway, need to learn the lesson 
taught by the ‘‘ Ramayana,” that there is restora- 
tion in the woods; that there is a serenity in the 
forests, communion with birds and flowers, fellow- 


_ ship with the rivers, and holiness in mountain soli- 


tudes. These men and women need to know that 
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there is exhilaration in thought and companionship 
in ideas that never come until the soul enters the 
temple of simplicity and lays its offerings upon the 


. shrine of meditation. The men and women of to. 


day need to learn that the very power they believe 
in and that they desire, that power that will give 
them control over men and women, enable them to 
shape municipalities on the lines of justice, to direct 
the social forces so that they will make for inte]l]i- 
gence and integrity and honor; ‘that will enable 
them to build homes into which children have a 
right to be born, and under whose influence they 
can grow into a manhood and womanhood, can 
only be obtained by throttling the passions, control- 
ling the appetites, living as becomes minds, self- 
directing, self-controlling. There is an awful waste 
of physical tissue, of bodily nerve, going on in this 
land to-day. There is a still greater waste of spirit- 
ual fabric, mental power, at these places of respect- 
able dissipation, of fashionable displays and distrac- 
tion. 

The sanctities of retirement, the saving power 
of reflection are fundamental elements in the life 
of to-day. They are the central things in the wis- 
dom of these United States in this nineteenth cen- 
tury A.D.,as they were in the life of India 500 B.C. 

An intimacy with nature and acquaintance with 
one’s own soul are factors in the religious life more 
fundamental than are our thoughts about incarna- 
tions, redemptions, saviors or trinities. Errors the- 
ological may represent the many heads of the 
wicked Ravana of this story which Rama repeatedly 
shot off with his hissing darts but one was no sooner 
torn off than another sprung to its place. 

‘“Why dost thou aim at the demon’s head?” said 
the celestial driver, ‘‘that is not the seat of the evil 
which makes him-vunerable.”’ 

Obeying this hint, Rama adjusted in his bow the 
terrible dart of Brahm and aimed at Ravana’s heart. 
As the celestial shaft struck him he flung his 
clenched fist above, as though even then defying 
heaven, tottered to the edge of his chariot, and, 
like a ruptured mountain, crashed to earth. At first 
there was no shout of triumph—a deep long breath 
hushed through the army, whilst from afar were 
heard the muffled throbbings of the drum of vic- 
tory, sounded by the celestial hosts. Then down 
from heaven fluttered a rain of flowers; a fresh, soft 
breeze sprang. up; all there heard the Gandharvas 
singing, and round Rama a troop.of bright Apsaras 
joined hands and danced for joy. ‘‘Hail to Rama, 
the friend of all living creatures!” cried the soldiers. 
‘The evil power is broken, the reign of Justice has 
commenced.”’ 

The vulnerable point is now just where it was 
then. The heart of irreligion is not in-the creeds 
or the forms, not in the words or the organizations, 
but it is in unworthy homes, in artificial lives, lives 
unrelated to the cosmic forces within and without. 
Indulgence and dissipation in high places and low, 
is as debilitating in the so-called refined and culti- 
vated circle of America as in the so-called pagan 
life of India. Let the friend of the living, the power 
of religion aim-at the heart of these real infidelitics 
of our times and again the evil power will be broken 
and the reign of justice will begin. 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: Everyone Re 
sponsible for His Own. 


Blood Atonement. 


Of all the million orbs above, 
Rolling through realms of boundless space, 
For God’s dear sake, whose name is love, 
Give this dark earth, the lowest place. 


What have the centuries done for her, 
With all their science, art and strife, 
But dig a mighty sepulchre 
Where death forever feeds on life. 


Dark caverns of the sea and land, 
The hills, upheaved, a charnal mound; 
Great deserts with their shifting sand, 
Unmarked, a nation’s burial ground. 


Plague, famine, fire. and whelming flood, 
Death’s agents, fighting hard with men; 
And over all the Hebrew’s God, 
His altars red with thousands slain! 


War blast the world with sword and lance; 

The lightning’s shock, the earthquake’s tread, 
Make mountain rocks the monuments 

Of mighty cities, buried, dead. 


From Abel’s blood on Eden's plain, 
A scarlet line is running still 

Through forty centuries to the stain 
Time cannot wash from Calvary’s hill. 


A scarlet line—far in the east, 
Before the closing century’s o’er, 
Nations may sicken at the feast 
Of bloodiest field e’er seen before. 


Moan, winds on dark Judea’s hill; 
Moan, waves of star-lit Gallilee; 

Gone your glad song of “‘Peace, Goodwill,”’ 
That thrilled a listening world from thee. 


Sing, morning stars, your gladsome strain, 
Dancing on pavements of the sky, 

But, O, for earth; the tears, the pain, 
The strife, the eternal agony! 


If blood’s the atoning sacrifice 
For sins of men down here below, 
If blood’s the price of paradise, 
"Twas paid in full—O, long ago. 
Stevens Point, Wis. WILLIAM GOLDSMITH Brown. 


A Friend’s Tribute to Mr. Forbush. 


As a prelude to his sermon on Sunday morning, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich., spoke 
as follows concerning the Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
whose recent death takes away one of the best 
known and most forceful liberal preachers of the 
west: 

It was a surprise and a shock when word came 
to us a week ago of the death of our esteemed 
friend and long-time near neighbor, Rev. T. B. 
Forbush, late of Memphis, Tenn., but for some 
years pastor of the Unitarian church in our neigh- 
boring city of Detroit. I had known Mr. Forbush 
so long, and our relations had been so intimate that 
I cannot speak of this wholly unexpected event of 
his death without feelings of deep personal loss and 
sorrow. 

He was one of the first ministers whose acquaint- 
ance I formed when coming into the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, from the Baptists, among whom my earlier 
life had been spent. While making my transition, 
before I had preached in any Unitarian pulpit, I 
visited him at his home in Cleveland, where he was 
then settled. From that time on, until almost the 
time of his death, we had been much together in 
working relations of various- kinds, and in friend- 


ship. 
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He was of Massachusetts birth, coming of Puritan 
stock, from whom he inherited vigorous Puritan 
traits. After completing his studies for the ministry 
he held two short pastorates in the east, one of which 
was at West Roxbury, close to Boston, where The- 
odore Parker was at one time settled. But he was 
greatly attracted by the stirring new life of the 
west, and soon came to the flourishing young city 
of Cleveland, O. He was there for perhaps ten 
years, preaching to large congregations. Then he 
came to Detroit, where he did not stay quite so 
long. While there he made himself a strong factor 
in the Unitarian activity of this state. After leav- 
ing Detroit he was for a time the superintendent and 
manager of the Chicago Athenaeum, a college for 
working men. Then he was pastor at Milwaukee 
for five years or so; then Western Superintendent 
for the American Unitarian Association, having 
charge of our home missionary and church exten- 
sion work for the central west, with headquarters in 
Chicago. This -important position he held for 
seven years, up to a little more than a year ago, 
since which time he had been preaching in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

I have no particulars at all as to his illness or 
death. He was sixty-five years old, but with his 
vigorous constitution and generally good health, he 
gave promise of many more years of effective ser- 
vice to the cause of liberal religion which he so 
much loved. Naturally I knew him best, as you 
did, during the years of his Detroit life. We were 
much together in the missionary work of the state. 
He gave us valuable assistance in raising the money 
to build our new church in this educational center, 
the importance of which as a field for the propaga- 
tion of Unitarian thought he always appreciated 
highly. During those years I exchanged with him 
oftener than with any other minister, which brought 
him often here. During the period of his western 
superintendency he filled the pulpit here a number 
of times in my absence. Thus he was known 
better to this congregation than almost any other 
Unitarian clergyman. — Hence it is not strange that 
news of his death has not only startled us all, but 
brought with it a sense of bereavement. 

Mr. Forbush was a clear, logical thinker, and a 
preacher of great intellectual force. Few men who 
have ever come to Ann Arbor have given sermons 
that have been listened to with more interest. Pos- 
sibly his discourses lacked somewhat in warmth, in 
imagination, in poetry, in human interest, they cer- 
tainly did not lack in lucidity of statement, in 
power of thought, or in ethical emphasis. His 
convictions were decided; his personality was 
strong; he always stood for the thing he believed. 
As a consequence he sometimes made enemies. 
But he meant to be just- to everybody, and he 
accorded to others the rights which he claimed for 
himself. As a man he was genial and companion- 
able. Few houses are so hospitable as was his. He 
was a manly man, he met men easily; men liked 
him; he had many men in‘his congregations. He 
did excellent pulpit work in the various cities where 
he was settled. He rendered able administrative 
service in the years when he was superintendent of 

missions and church extension. For twenty-five 
years and more he was an influential leader in west- 
ern Unitarianism. He will not soon be forgot- 
ten. 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the household of our Father, fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
eternal sanctities that are revealed through Knowledge, 
Justice, Love and Reverence. 


CLOSING SESSION HELD AT THE ELM STREET TEMPLE SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON OCTOBER 24th, 1597, 3 P. M. EXERCISES CON- 
DUCTED BY THE PRESIDENT, THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES 
WERE MADE BY THE SPEAKERS INDICATED. 


Rev. W. D. Simonps or Mapison, WIs. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends:—Several times dur- 
ing this Congress our president has stated that our 
object is not destruction, but construction; that we 
desire to build, not to tear down, and I wish to take 
these words of his as text and theme for the little 
that I have to say to you. 

First, if you please, an explanation, not exactly 
a defense, but an explanation of the reason we are 
here in this way. It has been said in this city, and 
probably will be said again, that we are here as de- 
structionists, as men who have deliberately chosen 
to oppose the prevailing opinions of the people. 
Now, good friends, I venture to say that we are here 
not because we have chosen, in the sense of prefer- 
ence, this work and this reform of ours. Weare 
here because we cannot help it. Forces back of us, 
beneath, about and above have moved-us, and we 
come in obedience to the great law of progress that 
no enlightened and honest man can disobey. At 
least, speaking for myself, I am here against prefer- 
ence and against self-interest. I was raised in one 
of the noblest of the older communions.:’ I was or- 
dained at her altars, and both desire, ambition, and 
all the dreams of young manhood, as well as the 
ties of natural affection, would have held me to those 
altars. I knew well when I left that older commun- 
ion that the liberal minister has a hard road to 
travel. I knew just as well then as I know now, 
that the heart would often ache in isolation, and I 
should long for the old fellowship, for I have not a 
particle of sy mpathy with that aristocracy of liber- 
alism which prides itself upon the fact that we are 
a select few, therefore the salt of the earth. I am 
sorry we are few. I long for the larger communion. 
I love to worship where the people worship. And 
I.venture to say that others upon this platform and 
in this Congress are here, not from choice, not from 
preference, but because conscience and reason have 
forced them to come, and when any man in this city 
or elsewhere represents that we are the willing and 
cheerful opponents of the religion that the multi- 
tudes love, we can answer in all sincerity—we are 
separated from you not of choice, but with an al- 
most infinite regret. 

I wish in the moment I stand here, to bring to 
you two great affirmations. We are here not to de- 
stroy, not to deny, but to affirm. We believe that 
the foundations of ancient religion are crumbling. 
We believe that the foundation of the ancient church 


cannot stand the investigation of this later day, and 


we do not believe that the church can long hide her 
weakness with an elaborate ritual, beautiful music, 
eloquence in the pulpit, or any other art or device 
of man. And because we believe that the old foun- 
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dations are crumbling, we strive to build on better, 
viz.: this, that the true foundation of religion is hu- 
man nature itself. We like to say religion is here, 
not because ancient church is here, not because 
ancient Bible is here, but religion is in the world 
because man is in the world, and while man remains 
religion shall endure. In other words, our great 
affirmation is, given such a being as man in such a 
universe as this, and religion 1 is inevitable. By and 
by the old church, if she is to stand, must patiently 
build upon our foundation. 

One other affirmation: We believe that this 
blessed age of ours is witnessing the drawing to- 
gether of the nations of the earth; that our rapid 
transit, our means of communication, and here at 
least in America, the mingling of the races, are 
drawing all classes and conditions of men together. 
Now, when commerce unites men, and the growing 
unity of language unites men, and common interest 
unites men, we are here to say the time has come 
for religion to unite men, and to no longer abide a 
separating force in the world. We believe that un- 
derneath all forms and systems of religion, there is 
a divine unity, and we are willing to be pioneers and 
bear the burdens of pioneer work in search for that 
common and most gracious bond. 

One illustration, and I will give way to others. 
Once, in the busy streets of a great city, I heard 
the scattered syllables of song, here and there a 
tone rising above the noise of the street. I followed 
on and came at last to where the song was clear and 
strong and sweet, for I stood in the presence of the 
singer, only a street singer to whom God had given 
a wonderful voice, and as he sang to us of his own 
land, fair. Italy beyond the sea, a!l unsightly scenes 
vanished and all the noises of the street were lost to 
sense, and more than one listener, | am sure, stood 
in beautiful Italy and under her glorious sky. 

I hear to-day the scattered syllables of another 
song, the occasional tones of an altogether divine 
melody, and if it may not come to man in its sweet- 
ness and power in my day, yet. it will come, the 
music of a religion that is so Christly that it is alto- 
gether fraternal, and brings all sorts and conditions 
of men into common fellowship before the one God, 
the loving father of us all. 


Rev. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Friends, this is our last meeting. We gather up 
the fragments that nothing may be lost. I too, 
wotild speak of four great affirmations of this Lib- 

al Congress. | 

The first, of course, is the affirmation of the\essen- 
tial fact of religion;—tthat it exists in the history of 
man, potent and all-powerful; in the experience of 
the person, vital and real; that it exists in essence 
of life the same under all forms of manifestation. 
And what is its essence? The conscious relation- 
ship between the human and divine? Whoever has 
struggled and aspired, reached upward and found 
answering from the heights an uplifting influence, 
has been religious, has known himself a child of 
the Spirit. 

The second great affirmation of our Congress 1s 
that this religion is not only-a unity in its essence, 
but is universal in its operation. Wherever there 1s 
a human heart it must seek to make connection not 
only with the near but with the remote. This unt- 
versal religion does under all differences unite, 
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whether we know it or not, because wherever two 
human beings come together in some high mood 
of love and service, they are at one. It is only 
when they try to formulate their doctrines and state 
what they believe theologically that they find them- 
selves apart. 

~. nd then our third affirmation which the friend 
who preceded me has touched so warmly and so 
well, is this: Surely, if religion is one in essence and 
universal as a fact of human experience (not limited 
to any race or clime), then it must be, it will be, the 
most fraternal and brotherly of all influences. 
When we say that religion is universal, what do we 
say? We declare that there are no step-children 
of God, none that need to be adopted. We all be- 
long to one family, and if so, then to say that one 
is ‘‘a member of the human family in good and 
regular standing, is to show that one belongs to 
the church universal. 

And, if so, then we have only to find out that we 
are brothers in religion, to swell the social chorus. 
~~ What, my friends, | ask you, is the greatest thing 
that we witness in this, the nineteenth century? It 
is not the wonders of our mechanical and com- 
mercial progress that built the marvels of our Ex- 
position; it is not the wonders of Alectricity that 
lend new fascination to architecture and a new 
charm to the evening hours. It is not all these 
wonderful things that have intoxicated us with ma- 
terial advance. It is the social consciousness of the 
age, the feeling of responsibility of each for all, and 
all for each. This it is that makes the glory of this, 
the last end of our wonderful century, and this has 
made two forces of the world absolutely fraternal in 
consciousness as well as in essence. These two are 
education and philanthropy. What is it that makes 
the common schools of America the greatest mis- 
sion stations of the world? It is this religious feel- 
ing at the heart of educational effort,—the feeling 
that Channing expressed when he said, ‘‘ Every soul 
is unspeakably sacred, and therefore-every child has 
a right to the best development society can afford.”’ 
What is it that constitutes the special characteristic 
and the deepest glory of modern, that is, enlight- 
ened philanthropy? It is another element of the 
religious instinct of the time; it is the religious as- 
pect of social science, that which Herbert Spencer 
expressed when he said, **‘ No one can be perfectly 
moral until all be moral; no one can be perfectly 
wise until all are wise; nogone can be perfectly hap- 
py until all are happy.” That ethical translation 
of the doctrine of the solidarity of the human race 
is at the bottom of the philanthropy of this, our age 
of service,—each one for another, and all for each. 
Two places fraternalism has not yet entered as a 
recognized and honored guest. One is the market- 
place of the world where men still strive, unbroth- 


erly, for gains, because they have not yet learned 


that one man’s gain is all men’s gain. What we 
want religion to do is to enter the market-place, to 
lift there her banner, and to write on it the word of 
old, ‘‘And a man shall be more precious than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold.” And one more place 
we want fraternalism to enter. We want that con- 
scious fraternalism, sure of itself and glad of its 
breath, to write across the doorway of every church, 
every little church, ‘‘Behold! One is our Father, 
even God, and we all are brethren.” 

One more affirmation this Congress has brought. 
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It is the affirmation of the safety of truth, the con- 
fident security in the guidance of the ever-dawning 
new light. It has brought a message, friends, that 
we should cultivate in ourselves soul-sensitiveness, 
so that we shall hear what Tennyson calls 


‘* The Motion toiling in the gloom, 
Yearning to mix itself with life,’’— 
the oncoming spring-tide of new growths of thought 
and action. 

Friends, I listened to one of the ministers of this 
city to-day, a Baptist brother, who could not fellow- 
ship me, who feels that this Congress is a harmful, 
and not a helpful agency, and I was glad in my soul 
that if he could not fellowship me I could fellow- 
ship him. I was glad that he stood there honest and 
earnest for the thing he believed, but sometime, | 
believe that in this life or another, (so sure am I 
that we are all children in the heavenly school,) if 
that Baptist brother should meet me again, in the 
Elysian fields, if not before, I shall say, ‘‘Do you 
remember, once you thought God only had one way 
of helping and teaching man? Now you have 
found out that there are as many roads to God as 
there are souls that struggle and aspire. 


Rev. R. A. WHITE, OF 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have no 
set speech to make and no brilliant thought to add 
to this afternoon symposium. But I am glad of the 
opportunity of saying a word for the cause in which 
I am so much interested, that I believe in—the Lib- 
eral Congress of Religion. I believe in its mission. 
I believe in it as one of the great prophetic forces 
of the nineteenth century. I believe, as the first 
speaker said, its coming was inevitable. Its begin- 
nings may be small, as all reforms have been. No 
creat thing that has ever entered into the affairs of 
human life or human society has begun in any other 
way than a small way. It may seem to some of us 
and to some of you, in these years of its inception, 
following hard upon the great Parliament. of Reli- 
gions, that it is insignificant in its size and in its influ- 
ence. Yet no one who has read history, who un- 
derstands the beginnings and the growth of great 
things in the world; no one especially who appreci- 
ates the new floodtides of thought, the new ten- 
dencies toward tolerance, the new tone of modern 
education, can for a moment doubt that the Liberal 
Congress of Religion is bound to become a great 
religious and social force in this country. If, by 
any mismanagement, or by any series of circum- 
stances, this particular organization fails, then in 
the providence of God, some other organization 
will rise up to take its place. And so the great 
work of fraternization will go on in the world. 

In my estimation the Congress stands, first of all 
for the _new interpretations of religion that are 
abroad in the land. The old doctrine of hell must 
pass away and take its place among other tradi- 
tional fields of past ages. And so the doctrine of 
the Fall, of the Atonement, in the aspect of a blood 
atonement, indeed every one of the old traditional 
doctrines that mark the so-called orthodox religions 
from more modern thought, must pass away. They 
are doomed not merely by the existence of an or- 
ganization like this, but they are doomed by the 
tendency of education and modern thought. It is 
absolutely impossible that the old traditional doc- 
trines can stand side by side with the public schools 
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and with modern scientific knowledge. Fight as you 
may, my friends, for your dogmas and traditional 
doctrines, they are doomed, doomed to be sup- 
planted, not by no religion, not by a new religion, 
but by bringing into the foreground of human 
thought, and human activities, those things that are 
fundamental to all religions. The Liberal Congress is 
an organization with positive beliefs. It believes in 
a God, a God infinitely superior to the old God of 
tradition. The Liberal Congress of Religion be- 
lieves in a moral order in this universe and the ap- 
plication of that order to the affairs of men. There- 
fore, however we may differ, however we may inter- 
pret and apply these fundamental principles, we 
are nevertheless knit together underneath all the 
superficial differences, by these two fundamental 
ideas that have been common to religion since the 
world began. The Congress stands for tolerance. 
Why is it, my friends, that religion of all the great 
forces of modern and social life, fraternizes the 
least? Religion, from its root -signification, means 
to bind men together. . But too often it has separ- 
ated them and set them apart. If there is a class 
of people in the world that ought to draw close to- 
gether in friendship and great love, it ought to be peo- 
ple that profess religion. If it were possible, as | be- 
lieve it will be, through this or some organization, to 
unify the liberal forces of religion from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the lakes to the southern 
gulf, liberalism would take on a new dignity and 
meaning in this country. So may this great broth- 
erhood grow, and may we grow together in the 
great purposes and interests of religion and in the 
service of humanity. 


Miss SARAH J. FARMER, OF GREENACRE, ME. 


Dear Friends:—It seems to me that my pleasant 
opportunity now is to give thanks. I feel as though 
I cannot tell you anything about Greenacre unless I 
first tell you what it means to me to be asked to stand 
in this place, hallowed by such associations and by 
the tenderest memories that can come to any heart 
which loves God. The first night that we came to 
this temple and were welcomed so heartily by 
Rabbi Lewinthal, the feeling came over me —I am 
at home. I have felt at home in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, I have felt at home in a Quaker meeting- 
house, but in an especial way the sense of homeness 
was brought to me here. I had the privilege of 
being here last Friday night at the service of the 
church and I heard the note ring out 


‘* There is no death, 
What seems so is transition.” 


And later on these words, 

‘*They live whom we call dead.’”’ 

Such a reassuring sense of the continuity of life 
came over me that I went home with a heart full of 
thanksgiving. This is not all of life, this little day. 
A friend said to me once, when I| was speaking of 
time and eternity—I had lost a beloved friend— 
‘“My dear friend, we are in eternity now, and if we 
realize this there can be no separation.”’ Later on, 
when the dear mother who had been so much to my 
life, was called from me, I knew then, for the first 
time, that ‘‘there is no death.” She had gone from 
me in sleep, and I had had the agony of coming to 
her and finding her silent, and yet in that silent 
presence something spoke to me which I had never 
heard before. 
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It came to me from the still, small voice within, 


and now my heart is so full, as I stand here to-day, 
as I realize that we are welcomed to this beautiful 
place and that woman has a right to speak here. 
But there sits on the platform one who knew what 
it was to work when no women were welcomed: 
who has borne the burden and heat of the day; you 
and I are entering into this wonderful day, this 
great opportunity, because she and others like her, 
have worked and suffered. And I should not be 
true to myself if I did not give thanks first of all. 
And now a little about Greenacre. My father 
was an inventor, an electrician, and he used to speak 
of inventions as inspiration. When a man would 
bring out a great invention in France or Germany, 
and another, perhaps in this country, would claim 
it, he would say, ‘*O, how foolish for men to fight 
one another and claim it for self, when it is the 
voice of God speaking and it is the listening ear that 
catches it.” In a little town of fourteen hundred 
inhabitants in Maine, I, who had got this new 
glimpse of life, who had come to wish that every 
fibre of my body were a tongue to tell the good 
news, thought what a beautiful thing it would be if 
we could bring together the earnest men and women 
of the world who are working out God's plans in one 
way or another. I realized with Tennyson, that 


‘Throughout the ages one increasing purpose runs.”’ 


Merely going to church and cultivating the spir- 
itual nature is not the only religious thing. Every- 
thing is religious that is religiously done. I real- 
ized that in the paths of science, art, religion, phil- 
osophy, in everything, God’s work is going forward, 
and | wanted to call together these different people 
to confer how best to let this unity be made known. 
I thought of the delightful congresses that we could 
have if men could only come together and bring 
their ideals and not their differences; if they could 
be held to constructive work. We planned to- 
gether, my father and I, and one day I took up the 
paper and read of the wonderful congresses to be 
held in Chicago, and I said, ‘‘O, father, see what is 
to be done!’ Because of that great Parliament and 
other congresses, we have had the privilege of 
working at Greenacre. This last summer we called 
together representatives of many religions. We had 
the privilege of welcoming to our platform ministers 
of eighteen different branches of faith, and they all 
stood together in love and peace. We had a tent 
on the bank of the river, over which waved a large 
white flag, bearing in green, the letters ‘‘peace.’ 
Some one said, ‘‘How is it possible for so many 
people of differing lines of thought, to be together 
in such perfect harmony?” I answered (and this is 
one of the secrets of life), ‘Each is trying to find 
the best in the other.” 

When I was a little girl and came home from 
school with some imagined grievance, my mother 
would say, ‘‘Dear, try to find points of contact in 
people, and not points of difference.”’ 

We have had for four years these beautiful sum- 
mer gatherings during two months, with conferences 
daily, and never a jarring thing, all peace and har- 
mony, and it is largely because each one is trying to 
find the best in the other. 

When the first speaker this afternoonspoke of 
his leaving the historic church in which he was born 
and bred, it came back to me, the struggle and 
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strife that were mine when I could not stay in the 
church that was my father’s and mother’s. My 
mother said, ‘Dear, we have so little time, let’s go 
along together.” But I was not large enough then; 
it did not seem to me right, it did not seem to me 
true, | must be true to myself to be true to her, and 
she found afterwards that there was no difference. 
After I had left that church some one said to me, ‘* Do 
you know what you have done? You have made 
Jesus a mere man.” ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘‘My friend, did 
it ever occur to you to think what a ‘mere man is? 
what the world would be if all men were like Jesus, 
as He told us we have the privilege of being?”’ And 
this is the one thought that I want to leave with you. 
Stop for a moment to think of the manhood and 
womanhood which is possible to us. | hardly dare 
trust myself to speak of womanhood, so much 
thrusts itself upon me as I realize what is before 
these young girls. If I could have known, years 
ago, the things I know to-day, O, it seems to me | 
could have moved the world! You have the oppor- 
tunity before you. Choose it and make the most of 
life. Live to your highest ideal to-day, whatever 
it is, and you will see a higher one to-morrow. 

I thank you all for your hospitality. It will always 
be a dear memory to me. 


SusAN B. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Chairman and good friends:—Just about the 

same spectacle presents itself to me here in this 

synagogue to-day as I have been accustomed to 

in hall, church and theatre. Whether these audi- 

ences shall have been called together to consider 
questions of charity, of education, of reform, of re- 
ligion, the vast majority of each and all is women. 

The world seems to have given over to woman the 
consideration, the care, and cure of all the ills of 
the world. You go into any of our cities and the 
charities are superintended and managed by women. 

Men seem perfectly willing to give women not only 
equal rights in the repairing of the damage in the 
world, but to absolutely give them supremacy there. 
Then you go into a great educational institution 
anywhere and you find there that nine out of ten in 
your audiences will be women. The world says 
‘‘Woman is the great educator.” Nature has made 
her such. Go into any of the reforms, whether for 
temperance, social purity, peace, and there again 
you will find a little handful of men but the vast 
majority of your audiences and your workers is wo- 
men. Then you go into the churches anywhere, 
and the uncovered head is quite a rarity. Now we 
live in a democratic, republican government, and 
the one agony of this age is that the government, 
whether municipal, state or national, the government 
everywhere is given over to the consideration of 
absolute materialism, and the one groan is that the 
educational, the moral, the humanitarian dgpart- 
ments are all neglected by our officials, our repres- 
entatives in all these government departments, and 
the world does not seem to know what is: the mat- 
ter. It is clear enough to one who has studied the 
problem for half a century, that the democratic, 
republican form of government is the result of the 
weighing, ‘measuring, and balancing of opinions. 
Now you have put the ballot into the hands of every 
possible class who have to do with what we term the 
material interests of the world, every money-making 
enterprise that is carried on in the world, is enfran- 
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chised, you might say. On the other hand, you 
have put the charities, ‘religion, reforms, educational 
interests, into the hands of women, all disfran- 
chised. A little handful of men, good men, like 
our friends Mr. Jones and Dr. Thomas, come over 
to help the women a little, but they are a minority 
of the voting class and so far as influencing the 
government is concerned, the few men who are 
associated in these departments are of no more 
account in government than so many women, 
simply because the vast majority of their constitu- 
ents, of those interested in them, being women and 
disfranchised, have no political power, and conse- 
quently the men who represent them have but little. 
I know this is very discouraging to our good men, 
nevertheless, as the Good Book says, ““Such com- 
pany as ye keep such ye are,’’ and these men are 
associated with women, consequently they are in 
government and all material associations considered 
of no more avail than women. And dear good 
Mother Hillis, who was here at the convention not 
many years ago, came to this conclusion when she 
went before a legislative body with a petition signed 
by many thousands of women. When she appealed 
to the representatives about her petition, the men 
said ‘‘Law me! these women’s names are of no 
more consequence before this legislature than the 
names of so many mice.’ That is where we stand. 
And we are all the time berating the government 
and office-holders because they lack principle, be- 
cause they do not look after morals. It is utterly 
impossible for them to do it. It is unphilosophical 
to expect a leading office-holder or representative of 
the people to do the bidding of any class, to obey 
the behest of anybody that does not have behind 
him or her the votes to sustain an official in action 
which he has asked. Never, never can it be done. 
You have all your weights in one scale, that is, po- 
litically speaking, they are all in the scale of mate- 
rial growth, of material interests; while every one 
of the moral, educational, industrial interests are 
virtually disfranchised, and wherever there is a 
demand made by any of the moral interests of any 
political body whether it shall be-in your city of 
Nashville, or the great metropolis of New York, it 
does not matter, the moral interests are always 
made to kick the beam while the material interests 
pull down the scale. This whole question is a 
matter of mathematics—the question of government 
—as to whether it will be on the side of manipula- 
tions, corruptions, and everything which you deem 
not desirable; or whether it shall be on the side of 
morals, education and reform. 

I believe in the liberal religion. I do not regret 
that I have to leave anything, for I was born there. 
I have never known anything else in my own father’s 
home or in the church of my father. But I have 
been associated during most of my life in the outside 
world with people who do not agree with the reli- 
gious doctrines of my home, but I have never heard 
any that seemed quite so good to me as the dear 
old Hicksite Quaker. As you know, the Quakers 
do not believe in voting even, so I have got a good 
ways off from them. But I want to say to you, 
good friends, that while you are working to secure 
the recognition of the liberal idea, you must prac- 
tically be working to get that humanitarian idea ex- 
pressed in government before it can be made to 
‘permeate and redeem this nation. There is no 
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other way given under heaven by which the whole 
people can be renovated and saved, by which the 
conditions of society can be made to help all peo- 
ple to be just and honest and good, except by the 
great principles of justice and equality in the con- 
stitutions of the nation and in all the states of the 
union. That is the first step. \ 


JENKIN LLoyp JONES, SECRETARY. 


Friends, | have been out on yon hills this morn- 
ing discovering the old battle lines and bivouacs of 
my soldier days. Last Tuesday night I could 
allude in a playful way, to the experiences that 
were ploughed into my life thirty-four years ago. 
To-day I can speak of those experiences only with 
profound emotions. Then I was a beardless boy, 
full of misunderstood or un-understood longings and 
purposes. To-day I walked the ramparts of old 
Fort Negley, where, on a bitter December night, 
the ice-king well nigh pushed me to the wall. I 
was able to show my daughter where I stood on 
guard another bitter night when the pest found me 
and I was smitten with small-pox. I could locate 
the spot where I lay for several days with the light 
of day shut out by the fell disease. I remember 
my convalescence, when I was permitted to act for 
a while the part of nurse before I was strong 
enough to take the field; and when the time came, 
I recall a great, awkward Hoosier boy who, when 
he found out I was going broke down, and calling 
me by the only name I was known by, ‘‘Welshy,’’ 
he said ‘‘by doggy, I will die if Welshy goes.”’ 
And when I went over into the other ward where I 
had been ministering to the patients of the Confed- 
erate army who had come down with the pest, an 
Alabama corporal said, ‘‘Why should you go? I will 
be well enough in a few days and can’t you get an 
order that will let you and me stay here and take 
care of these sick folks until the end of the war? I 
tell you what it is, Welshy, I am here by accident. 
We all sort of got mixed at Franklin; my horse got 
wild and I rode plumb into your line when I thought 
I was going the other way. But I am glad I came 
if you will only get the general to let me take care 
of these sick folks.”’ 

I remember again, of how, out there in front of 
Fort. Negley, when two armies were famishing with 
cold, the pickets on guard used to fire into the air 
every now and then in order to conceal the noise of 
the axes which, by mutual consent, parties from 
both lines went out to wield, then they divided the 
fuel thus keeping themselves warm on picket. I 
remember of how, after the awful dav of battle out 
there, | was permitted to act on the detail that went 
with the quartermaster and hauled loads of provi- 
sions to five thousand of my fellow-beings in the 
old quarry, which I located this morning. It was 
cold, slushy, December weather. One-half of these 
prisoners of war were barefooted, or nearly so, 
another half were without coats. I remember when 
we threw out the hardtack and bacon of how they 
seized it and of how one of them, having discovered 
a bag of coffee they had overlooked, raised it above 
his head and cried “* Boys, sure enough coffee! 
Boys, sure enough coffee!” 

Now, as I look back across these thirty-four years, 
I know not where my Alabama patient may be, | 
know not what became of the Hoosier boy, whether 
he died or not, but I do know, and they now know 
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that deeper than all the lines that separated Union 
and Confederate, higher than all the forces that di- 
vided the bars and stars and the stars and stripes 
were the holy ties of life and love, which knit the 
Wisconsin boy to the Alabama boy, ties forged in 
the factory of the Almighty and forged to hold 
through all eternity. 

Fellow citizens of Nashville, we have come down 
here with a message. We are here by.no accident. 
We are a logical attachment to your successful Ex- 
position. I! think we would have had to wait an- 
other twenty-five years if Nashville had not been 
shaken out of its apathy and torpor by the power of 
its centennial memories, these enkindled a burst of 
hospitality, ambition, and aspiration, that let us in. 
Now when we are gone, perhaps the shell will seem 
to close again, but will it close as tight or on as 
contracted a space as before, and if it will close, it 
will shut some of us on the inside and not on the 
outside. We have come to stay in your minds and 
hearts. We are to keep tab on you and on our- 
selves hereafter. We will note with delight how 
the South will turn its sunshine towards the loving 
potencies that are awakening and quickening into 
prophetic life the dormant forces of humanity, 
forces that have been too long sleeping under the 
blanket of complacency, and bigotry, and supersti- , 
tion. Let us arouse and arise té6 thought. Let 4 
be assured that thought will breed love, and love 
action, and action life, the life of earnestness, 
the life that is measured by character. Such life 
is religious life. Religion is righteousness, rever- 
ence, loving trust. 


‘**Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and better that we want.’’ 


Rev. H. W. 


The hour has come, dear friends, to close our 
Congress. When we separate and are gone from 
you, it may be that discussions will arise over w hat 
we have said and done, and we do not object to 
this. Our standpoint is different from that of the 
Orthodox. We all look out upon the same world, 
a great humanity, but we see it differently. Our 
orthodox friends look upon this as a lost world, lost 
by the sin of Adam some six thousand years ago. 
They look upon it as a world redeemed by a sacri- 
fice, either to placate the wrath of God, or to pay a 
debt of justice. They look upon the world as drift- 
ing on for ages, beyond the scenes of time, to a 
final separation, a separation that has been occur- 
ring ever since the first deaths came, in which the 
good are carried to some heavenly blessedness, and 
the un-good are lost forever. Now we look at the 
world differently, not as a lost world to be saved by a 
substitutional redemption from either wrath or justice 
we look upon it as an imperfect world to be devel- 
oped, as a sick world to be healed; as a sinful 
world to be called back and forgiven by the Father 
of All. We love the name of Christ. We adore 
his life: We all of us believe in the divinity of 
Christ, because we believe in the divinity of man; 
that man at center is essentially divine; and that 
Christ is the fulness of that divinity revealed in 
humanity. We believe that men should be like the 
Christ; that we should have the spirit of Christ, seek 
to be perfect as the Father is perfect. We believe 
that God was in Christ. We believe that God, in 
the measure we receive Him and welcome Him, !s 


THOMAS OF CHICAGO, PRESIDENT. 


in you and in me, and that God will ultimately be 
all in all. We believe in the consequences of wrong. 
We believe these consequences go on beyond this life, 
but we believe that all wrong is self-undoing; that 
all education, discipline, government, is to save, and 
not to destroy. Hence we do not believe in saying 
the sad word of despair over any grave. We do 
not believe in endless punishment. We do _ be- 
lievé that the prodigals will all come home, whether 
in this world or some other world; and that the 
Father will go out a great way to meet them. 

And now, friends, we go away, having sown the 
seed as best we could. We wait for the spirit of 
love to brood upon it, and we go away loving those 
who have not agreed with us, respecting their opin- 
ions; we go away with only kind feeling and loving 
prayers for those who have thought and said hard 
things about our Liberal Congress. We believe 
under God, we are helping to save the faith of the 
world, and working for the faith, the church of the 
future. We believe that the old foundations are 
going, almost gone; that there is to come a new 
interpretation of religion, and out of it to rise a 
great rational inspiring faith and hope. And we do 
hope that when our Congress assembles in Omaha, 
many loving spirits from this Southland will come 
up to shake hands with us. I belong to the South- 
land by birth and raising. I love its sympathies, | 
love its people, and just as far as you are willing to 
welcome us and work with us we are glad to wel- 
come and work with you; and where we cannot 
work together, let us each go along our paths say- 
ing kind things one of the other. And let us not 
say good-night at parting, nor good-by only in the 
sense of ‘‘God be with you till we meet again.” 
What is time? What is life? There is always a 
day after to-day. And in that day you and I will 
live; and in some brighter clime we will say good 
morning. 

And, on behalf of the Congress, I want to thank 
Dr. Lewinthal and his noble congregation for open- 
ing their doors tous. We have felt at home here 
in this temple of God. And I want to thank again 
the press for all its kind words. We could speak 
only to the few; they have given us voice to the 
millions of this country. We want to thank the 
excellent ladies for the reception they gave us, and 
thank all the warm hearts that have welcomed us 


and greeted us on the streets, wherever we have 
been. 


Dr. IstpoRE LEWINTHAL, OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


When the Executive Committee of the Tennessee 
Centennial saw fit to put me on the committee and 
make me chairman of it, to devise ways and means 
to enable this Liberal Congress of Religion to meet 
in this city, a great many of my orthodox friends 
were horrified, and they said, ‘‘ How can you, a Jew, 
associate with Godless men and women?’ They 
were horrified when they heard that the doors of 
this Temple were to be thrown open to this body. 
And I fear they know as little of Judaism as they 
know of the ends and business of the Liberal Con- 
gress of Religion. One little story will cover the 
point. The fables tell of a bird of great beauty, 
the only one of its kind, neither male nor female. 
Whenever it feels death approaching it lines its 
nest with all the odorous plants possible, sets fire 
to it and burns it, but out of its ashes there rises 
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a bird more beautiful, more enchanting, than the 
one that has passed away. Now Judaism is such, 
ever living, never dying. Whenever it finds its old 
forms and ideas have outgrown their uses, when- 
ever they come in conflict with science, with liberal- 
ism, it casts off these old shells and, rejuvenated, it 
stands before the world, before science, chanting 
always the same old song—there is but one God, 
and all human beings are brethren. This, my 
friends, is the motto of the Liberal Congress. 

[ am indeed glad, Mr. President, that I have been 
able to lend a helping hand, to have you meet, not 
only in this city, not only to visit our beautiful Ex- 
position, but also that through the generosity of my 
congregation, you have been able to meet in this 
beautiful House of God. I am satisfied that since 
hearing these papers and discussions I am a better 
Jew than ever, and I hope that if there are any weak- 
kneed Christians about, that they will also have 
profited by these, and become better Christians, and 
thus bring us closer together. 

And now, at the close of the session, Mr. Presi- 
dent, | bid you and all the guests God speed, and 
hope that an All Kind Providence will guide and 
watch over the work and enable us to meet next 
year in the city of Omaha. 


BENEDICTION. 


May the Divine Spirit of Justice, Goodness and 
Mercy abide with you all. Do Thou, O God, 
bless us and guard us. Let Thy mandates shine in 
graciousness upon us here assembled. Turn Thy 
face toward all mankind and give it peace now and 
forever. Amen. 


If we had eyes to see back of the failure, the 
high resolve, the persistent effort, the struggle 
against fearful odds, the silence, the waiting, the 
injustice, the false assumptions as to motives, how 
very different sometimes would that failure seem? 
How would it often glow with the brightest light of 
SUCCESS. FRANCES B. DUNNING. 


The report from South Africa is authentic that 
monkeys are now used to do the work of human 
beings. Captain EK. Moss has twenty-four of them 
at work in a gold mine, and reports that they are 
equal to about seven able-bodied men. They doa 
class of work that men can not do as well—often 
lending aid where man would be absolutely useless. 
They gather up the small bits of quartz that the 
workmen have overlooked, and pile into little 
heaps, that can easily be taken with a shovel, and 
thrown into the quartz mill. Their keen eyes are 
sharp to see gold particles, that the human eye would 
pass over. It came about in this way: that two 
pet monkeys were allowed to follow their master 
about the mines, until they were observed to be 
gathering these minute particles of quartz and gold. 
This suggested the farther experiment which has 
proved successful. The monkeys live and work to- 
gether without quarreling; are methodical in habits, 
going to work and retiring from work precisely 
like human beings. 


The sea remembers not the vessel’s rending reel, 

But rushes joyously the ravage to conceal. 

So, patient under scorn and injury abide,— 

Who conquereth all within may dare the world outside. 
—W. W. Story. 
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The Study Table. 


DIOMED, THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A DoG.—By John 
Sergent Wise. Published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston and New York. 


As soon as this book was on the reviewer's table 
it was off again, and everyone in the house was 
contending for a chance to read it. The story is 
told charmingly. The sympathy with animal life 
is delightful. The humor is delicate; and the whole 
literary finish is satisfactory. There is a constant 
collateralism of dog sentiment and human senti- 
ment, that touches us human folk off neatly at 
times. Thus Diomed is supposed to say that ‘‘hu- 
man language and conduct are not only thoroughly 
understood by dogs, but they comprehend them at 
a much earlier age than do humans, because, I pre- 
sume, of our much shorter lives and earlier maturity.”’ 
The first illustration is to accompany this passage 
that animal lovers will appreciate. ‘‘A vacant 
stall, liberally supplied with tan-bark and flooded 
by the morning sunlight, had been assigned to 
mother. Our only neighbor was the old family 
horse, a warm friend of my mother, who daily 
looked over.the partition, and enquired after the 
health of the family. The language of dogs and 
that of horses is so nearly alike that there is no 
trouble whatever understanding one _  another.”’ 
Here is a bit of dog reminiscence: ‘‘ Those were 
very happy days with me, and with the children, 
even if the sun was very hot. They loved me and 
I loved them. We are grown men now; one a soldier, 
one a lawyer, another in college, scattered hither and 
thither. And I? Well I am only an old feeble 
dog, whose day of usefulness is gone; too old to 
hunt; cared for and loved not for what I am, but 
for what I have been; waiting, waiting for what? 
Alas, I know not. It was but yesterday that, 
stretched upon the floor asleep, I was aroused by 
the sympathetic words, ‘Poor old Di! He is dream- 
ing of some hunt of long ago.’ No doubt I had 
been lying there with twitching legs and little 
stifled barks; for, in truth, I had been dreaming of 
the days we spent in Minnesota eight years ago.”’ 
But the book is too evenly good for quotation. It 
is also perfect in its make-up. The publishers 
have done a job to be proud of. With the author, 


we close it up, saying “*O, that the world had more 
of this dog faithfulness in it.” E. P. P. 


MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMEs.—By Sidney George 

Fisher. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. in two volumes. 

This book came to hand in the rush of holiday 
issues, and was laid aside for leisure, and for such 
careful attention as it deserved. The publisher’s 
work has been done so admirably that we might 
easily place these two volumes among editions de 
luxe. The revival of interest in colonial history 
and colonial life is marked in every direction; and 
these volumes are an expression of what the whole 
people begin to feel. Mr. Fisher says well that 


we are “‘rediscovering the debt we owe to the’ 


colonists.” We are turning to investigate every 
detail of colonial life with a loving devotion, which 
it is hoped may bea sign of stronger national feeling, 
or at least of an attempt to have a true national feel- 
ing; and to ‘‘give up the so-called cosmopolitanism 
and vulgar worship of everything foreign which has 
so long been our bane.” He distinctly declares it 
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to be his purpose to present the various aspects 
and influences of colonial life in a way ‘‘to interest 
ordinary readers.” And this is exactly what he has 
done. There is not so much here that is entirely 
new to scholars, but it is put together in a fresh and 
useful way; and what is better, in a way to make 
it attractive home reading. In fact I do not know 
where else any one can find colonial history so well 
written, and so entertainingly. One is reminded 
of McMaster’s style—which is always gossipy rather 
than profound—and so is adapted to common read. 
ers. When it comes to passing judgment on men 
and events, Mr. Fisher is not of so much value. 
For instance, on page 86, of volume I, he says of 
Jefferson: ‘‘ His recorded words and what is said of 
him seem inadequate to account for the stupendous 
influence he exercised, the political party he cre- 
ated, the ideas he established, and the worship 
which follows him till this day. But it was the 
personality, the native force which he exercised, 
unconsciously, which, while he lived subdued the 
minds of men, and now it is dead with him, there is 
nothing to explain the result.”” It is unfortunately 
true, however, that Mr. Jefferson's personality was 
not of the sort suggested by the author. His 
power in America and over American history has 
been that of pure intellectuality, absolutely deliv- 
ered from the bondage of pre-judgment and parti- 
zanship. Mr. Jefferson, above all men, has left 
that which explains his power. The establishment 
of popular government, the university system of 
America, the Declaration of Independence, the 
earlier amendment to the Constitution, the North- 
west Ordinance, giving the northwest to free labor, 
are but items that first suggest themselves to us, 
as we think of this magnificent intellect, that has 
not only the glory of having created popular lib- 
erty, but so far, of having saved it from wreckage. 


The books are well worth placing in your family 
library. E. P. P. 


The Journal of Hygiene, edited by Dr. Holbrook, 
lies before us for the last few months, constantly 
read and highly valued. I can say without stint of 
exaggeration, that there is no more useful and help- 
ful journal in the United States, that deals with the 
problem of health. There is in it more common 
sense point and reasonableness than in all other 
books, papers or periodicals that deal with the same 
topics. It ought to be in your family. a: -P, P. 


Possession. 


When some great soul has finished a grand 
earthly career, humanizing the whole world by his 
humaneness, beatifying every virtue by his deeds, 
how small it seems for any man, or body of men, 
to make undue effort to classify him. If his name 
cannot be found on any church book, or be in any 
manner safely put there, a larger class must claim 
nm. : 

From time to time, fer more than a quarter of a 
century, the question has been publicly asked, 
‘Was a certain Christ-like man a Christian?” 

I cannot imagine how Abraham Lincoln would 
be a jot or tittle less the man that he was if by any 
possibility it might be proved that he was a Moham- 
medan or a Jew. FRANCES B. DUNNING. 


The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


LETTER FROM A UNITY READER IN BERLIN. 


With Christmas time just over I must write you 
about it and how I spent it here in Germany. It 
was different from any other I ever spent, but a very 
beautiful one. Days before, one could tell that 
Christmas was near by every one’s happy expres- 
sion. It was so interesting to go through the 
streets, and to look at the gay shop windows—every 
fourth one perhaps with a fir tree. The pfeffer- 
kuchen shops were especially interesting. Before 
them were always a crowd of children eating, in 
imagination, the cakes and chocolate wares, or 
looking at the wonderful house made of cakes and 
candy that Hansel and Gretel found in the forest, 
usually with the old woman before it, and the chil- 
dren, too. I passed dozens of children on the 
street, looking so cold and shivering, with toys 
or picture-books for sale, who asked me always in 
the same plaintive voice to buy, often having a 
rhyme which they repeated over and over. Old 
women had violets and other flowers which they 
carried in flat baskets suspended before them from 
the shoulders, leaving their hands free to bind the 
bouquets and to offer one with a smile to every 
passer-by. In five minutes’ walk one passes at least 
a dozen of them, some with targer baskets on stand- 
ards and heaped with cut flowers and all kinds of 
greens—holly, mistletoe, and pussy-willows. Then 
besides the children with their toys, and the women 
with their flowers, one saw all kinds of cripples on 
the streets. Some of them had cheap things to 
sell; one poor old man with legs cut off at the 
knees, ground a hand organ, and politely touched 
his hat as one passed by, while before him was the 
box for money. 1 saw several blind men led along 
by little children and holding a box for money be- 
fore them. Probably some of them were shams, 
but they were all sad enough to look at. 

Long before Christmas the fir trees began to 
pour into the city by car loads, most of them from 
the Hartz forests. It looked like a bit of forest when 
they were all set up. Walking down the street-be- 
tween rows of them, so high that nothing else was 
to be seen, and with their peculiar fragrance one 
could imagine himself far away in some wild forest. 

Scattered all through the city wherever there was 
a corner, and in all the large squares, were tem- 
porary booths with Christmas goods for sale, and 
forming what is called ‘‘Weinachtsmarkt.” The 
squares were filled with them, one beside another, 
on either side of the main walks. The booth from 
behind looked like roughly made dry goods boxes, 
but from the other side they made a more pleasing 
impression, with their canvas fly and their counters 
and corners filled to overflowing, leaving room only 
for the man or woman, usually the latter, to turn 
around in. Here were special Christmas wares, 
each booth with its peculiar kind. There were 
apples, nuts, all kinds of pfefferkuchen, or ginger- 
cakes, but as it is a peculiar kind or kinds they 
bake at Christmas time I can hardly translate it, as 
Americans do not have it. Besides these were toys, 
dolls in queer knit dresses, felt shoes, mittens, all 
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kinds of Christmas tree trimmings, and cheap 
trinkets, making a very interesting and gaudy dis- 
play. In the booths, beside the women, were num- 
berless children with home-made toys and'trinkets 
to sell, spread on a bench or table, without the 
protection of the booth and its canvas cover. They 
had.no protection at all from the rain and snow 
which fell at intervals all through the weeks before 
Christmas. One little girl had a table full of home- 
made sheep, and with her hands wrapped up in her 
jacket, and shifting from one foot to the other to 
keep warm, she repeated over and over ‘‘ Buy my 
sheep, buy my sheep.” Another had tissue-paper 
parasols and in a sing-song voice, without pausing, 
said over and over ‘‘ten-pfennig a sun-umbrella, ten 
pfennig a sun-umbrella. ’’On the bridge near by was 
also Weinachtsmarkt. On the stone railing were 
little marble figures in a row, looking as if a gust of 
wind would blow them over into the black canal 
below. In the evening each booth had a little 
lantern hanging before it, making the whole, from 
the distance, look like a gypsy camp. Around this 
market came all kinds of little hand-drawn wagons 
with various attractions—one with warm sausages, 
one with hot waffles, and one laden with little pack- 
ages, each said to contain something of value for 
five pfennig. i 

Here, in Berlin, at all times the streets are lined 
with shops in cellars or basements, and this last 
week, when the little windows close to the ground 
were too small for a display of the goods, the 
street itself was made use of. In the damp air and 
on the muddy stone pavement were spread the 
shoes, the dishes, the basket-ware —or, in large 
baskets, fruit and vegetables, leaving barely room 
to pass by. Large displays of furniture, too, I have 
seen, all in the damp, rainy atmosphere, as, until 
the last two days, the weather has been quite what 
one would expect to find in London—everything so 
enveloped in fog in the evening that but one lamp- 
post has been plainly visible at a time. 

Another interesting place to go this last week 


-was into one of the market halls. They are scat- 


tered all through the city and, inside, remind one 
of the exhibits in our country fairs in America, only 
many times as large. They are, however, all differ- 
ent, some large and some small, with everything 
imaginable in the grocery line for sale. The one 
into which I went the day before Christmas is fam- 
ous for its flowers. One large end is given over to 
them and it was such a beautiful sight! Each 
merchant had her special table, laden either with 
potted plants or freshly cut blossoms, all looking 
wonderfully tempting —fragrant hyacinths, alpen 
violets, tulips, christrosen, and numberless others. 
As I went by each one begged me to stay by her, 
assuring me, so politely, that her flowers were 
charming, that I felt quite hard-hearted to go by 
without making a purchase. From this fragrant 
greenhouse one comes out to the less tempting 
odors of cheeses, sauer-kraut, fish, meats of all kinds, 
fruit, nuts, everything, to felt shoes and sandals. 


Some of the merchants have permanent places, 


where they are to be found with the same wares 
every day, but others must arrange theirs as best 
they can on the floor, or wherever they can get a 
good situation. Some of them come from their 
homes in the country at twelve at night. 

Early in the week were festivals for poor children 
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all over the city, one of which I saw. The city is 
in different parts and each division appoints com- 
mittees and raises money in order to give this one 
evening to the poor children—children who would 
otherwise have no tree and no presents. First the 
orphans are taken, then the fatherless, or those 
whose fathers are without work, taking but, one 
child out of each family, and each year a different 
one. No child over fourteen is taken. All this infor- 
mation is usually gained through the teachers of 
the cammon schools. Each child selected is given 
a ticket with which he goes to a certain shoemaker 
who makes him a pair of shoes. A sewing girl 
comes to the school and takes measurements and 
for each child a set of underclothing is made. Then 
on the appointed evening each child comes with his 
number and is allowed to bring his mother and his 
brothers and sisters to look on. The latter all come 
in after the children and stand in one end of the 
room, there being seats enough for only about a third. 

At this festival where I went the tables were 
spread across the large hall with places for one 
hundred and sixty children, and at each place the 
presents were arranged, all equal and nearly alike. 
There were for each the shoes, the underclothing, 
woolen stockings, a great plate of nuts, apples and 
gingercakes, and a cake large enough for the whole 
family; for each boy a game and for each girla 
paper doll outfit, besides other little things. The 
children sat facing a beautiful Christmas tree placed 
before a large mirror. First, there was singing, in 
which all joined—'‘Silent night,” ‘‘From Heaven 
High,’ and other carols. Then a_ genial-faced 
minister talked to the children for a short time, and 
after another song the things were packed together. 
The tables were quickly cleared, as the mothers 
must help, and into the market-baskets the things 
quickly disappeared. When the women came in I 
wondered why they came with their great baskets, 
but later I saw the wisdom of it. Some of them 
packed the things in tablecloths or red handker- 
chiefs, and the one hundred and sixty little waifs 
all disappeared with beaming faces. 


Christmas eve, or holy evening, as the German 


word implies, the churches were open at four. It 
was a very beautiful service with a short word after 
by the minister in his long black robes, who stood 
before the altar, on either side of which burned two 
great fir trees. The trees were decorated only with 
the hundreds of candles. After church I was in- 
vited to see another Christmas tree, given by two 
sisters to six little tots, who otherwise would have 
had no tree. When the tree was lighted the doors 
were thrown open, and singing “‘Silent night, holy 
night,’ they flocked about the tree. Each child 
had some Christmas poem to recite which had been 
learned in school, the first one telling the story of 
the first Christmas in Bethlehem. Then they gath- 
ered around the table heaped with presents, dresses, 
aprons, stockings, song-books, many more things, 
and the usual plate heaped with nuts, apples, and 
cakes. One could not help wondering how, outside 
of school hours and school work, the two ladies 
could have found time to make, themselves, the 
dresses, the stockings, the scarfs andaprons. After 
another song, all together, the six little people bade 
their adieus, each one making the pretty little bow 
which German children give, and went home with 
their treasures. 
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Such was Christmas eve, from the Emperor's pal- 
ace, with its seven great trees cheerfully lighted, down 
to the little homes where but a tiny tree brought 
the same pleasure. 

Christmas morning I went to church to hear the 
minister chant out the liturgy and the boy choir 
sing so beautifully above us the Christmas carols, 
These bovs from the common schools go from 
courtyard to. courtyard with their teacher, singing 
sacred music. It is a custom of the old cloister 
schools revived about fifteen years ago. They are 
called ‘‘Currende.’’ Every one gathers at the 
windows on all sides of the court and pieces of 
money are dropped down which are gathered by 
one of their number. The first morning I was in 
Berlin they sang below our window with clear and 
beautiful voices, but they are most frequently heard 
just before Christmas. 

The 25th was but the first holiday for the Ger- 
mans, the second day being equally important. The 
shops are closed both days, except the market 
halls, bakeries and so on, which are open but an 
hour in the morning. I imagine the poor men and 
women who stand behind the counters appreciate 
the rest, as, for the last three weeks the shops have 
been open on Sundays from one to ten in the after- 
noon, as well as on week days. Every Sunday dur- 
ing the year the smaller shops are open from 
twelve to two, but the last two Sundays before 
Christmas every thing was open all the afternoon, 
and the streets were crowded with people, as if that 
were the one day in which they could do their shop- 
ping. One of the large stores became so full of 
people one Sunday afternoon that it was impossible 
to move and the doors were closed to incomers, 
and people only allowed to go out. 

I was interested in looking up how the fir tree 
came to be a part of the Christmas celebration. It 
was first used at a heathen festival of the old Ger- 
man tribes celebrating the fact that the long winter 
nights were at an end and that the sun was newly 
born. The people believed that from Johannis 
night, the 24th of June, the wheel of the sun rolled 
down until the 24th of December, when it began 
to roll up again. As asymbol of the new light a 
mighty tree trunk was brought in and laid on the 
fire, and before the house was planted a fir tree 
which was decorated with candles and bright rib- 
bons. But when this heathen festival was turned 
into a Christian one and made to celebrate the birth 
of Christ, the lighted fir tree disappeared for a 
period of about a thousand years, and it is only 
about one hundred years since the beautiful sym- 
bol has again appeared in German families. Before 
that the manger, with its representation of the babe 

and mother, was in every home as it is at present in 
South Germany, as well as in some places in North 
Germany. Since about 1830 a Christmas in any 
house in North Germany without a tree, trimmed 
with burning candles, pfefferkuchen and sweets, 1s 
an unheard-of thing, from Emperor’ s palace to the 
poorest cottage. The tree is lighted every evening 
and on “Sylvester” the eve before New Year, it 
will be burning in every home. The Christmas 
spirit was contagious, and even for me, so far from 
home, it has been a joyous time. 


ANNA NELL PHILIP. 


Berlin, Germany, Dec, 26, 1897. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To de 
good 1s my Religion.” 


Paths. 


The path that leads to a loaf of bread 
Winds through the swamps of toil, 
And the path that) leads to a suit of 
clothes 
Goes through a flowerless soil. 
And the path that leads to the loaf of 
bread 
And the suit of clothes are hard to tread. 


And the path that leads to a house of 
your own 
Climbs over the bowldered hills, 
And the path that leads to a bank ac- 
count 
Is swept by the blast that kills: 
saa men who start in the paths to- 
ay 
In the lazy hills may go astfay. 


In the lazy hills are trees of shade 
By the dreamy brooks of sleep, 
And the rollicking river of pleasure 
laughs, 
And gambols down the steep; 
But when the blasts of winter come 
The brooks and the river are frozen 
dumb. 


Then woe to those in the lazy hills 
When the blasts of winter moan, 
Who strayed from the path to a bank 
account 
And the path to a house of their own; 
—_ paths are hard in the summer 
eat, 


But in winter they lead to a snug re- 
treat. 


Sam Walter Foss. 


The Omaha Congress. 
OCTOBER 18-23, 1898. 
A Director’s Call. 


In order to secure perfect success in 
the Congress of 1898 at least one thou- 
Sand dollars should be raised. Those 


a a —<——— a o 


who feel desirous of helping will please 
forward sums, large or small, to be cred- 
ited to them in this column. Bear in 
mind this is not a rich man’s work; but 
the forward movement of the people. 
E. P. Powell, $10.00. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—The dedication of the 
new Unitarian church is to continue from 
January 30th to February 2d. ©The 
church auditorium will be dedicated on 
Sunday the 30th; the social rooms on 
Tuesday evening, February Ist,. and 
Unity Hall on Wednesday evening, with 
meetings in the intervening evenings and 
afternoons. 

At the dedication of the new Unitarian 
Church, on Sunday, January 30th, Mr. 
Gould of Chicago will give the address 
before the Sunday School at 9:45; at II 
a. m, Rev. Mary A. Stafford of Sioux 
City will preach the sermon; in the eve- 
ning there will be addresses by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer of St. Louis, Rev. J. Vila Blake 
of Chicago, and Rev. Ida C. Hultin of 
Moline. Monday afternoon and evening 
there will be further addresses; Tuesday 
afternoon the house warming of the so- 
cial rooms will take place with a supper, 
following by toasts. Hon. D. L. Shorey 
of Chicago is expected to participate. On 
Wednesday evening the New Unity Hall 
will be dedicated, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of Chicago will make the leading address. 


Cuicaco.—The tables at the recent an- 
nual meeting of All Souls Church were 
never so fully crowded before. Upwards 
of two hundred and fifty people were 
present. Aftera hearty dinner was fully 
enjoyed, it took twenty-eight different 
reports to represent the various activities 
of the church. All the collateral activi- 
ties of clubs, Sunday-school, and the 
various Helen Heath settlement interests 
reported maximum work with cash bal- 
ance on the right side. Only in the 
work ‘for the boys in the reading room 
and manual training department of the 
church was there a shrinkage reported, 
and that was on account of the absence 
from the city of Miss Brinkerhoff who, 
through a succession of years, had in- 
creasingly led this work upwards. Not- 
withstanding the hard times the total 
financial activities of the year represented 
$10,390.59, $2,079.07 of which was raised 
this year ‘on the $4,036 fund which paid 
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off the last obligation of the church to the 
American Unitarian association. The 
pastor's report shows that outside the 
city of Chicago during the year 1897, he 
had preached and lectured sixty-six times 
in eighteen ‘different towns and in seven 
different states, and~spoken in the city 
outside of the church thirty-nine times 
in thirty different places, and he has con- 
ducted one hundred and seventy-eight 
different week-day classes in the church. 
William Kent, chairman of the building 
committee, spoke hopefully of the ‘‘castle 
that is still in Spain,’’ but he said ‘‘We 
who are strong in the faith that in a 
creedless church we have what the world 
is waiting for, we who worship the God 
of things as they are when viewed as 
best we may view them, in their whole 
length and breadth and thickness, feel 
keenly the lack of mechanical contriv- 
ance to proclaim what we hold the true 
and the essential. THE NreEw UNIty isa 
sort of a telephone to our message, and 
a suitable building would be a mega- 
phone. Our close and crowded quarters 
act and react upon us but we must pa- 
tiently await the further convalescence of 
business. Plans have been nearly ma- 
tured and your committee now await 
with hope and confidence the coming of 
times of reasonable prosperity when the 
careful thought of the architect can be 
crystallized into the fact'of masonry and 
the splendid platform of the church can 
address a deservedly larger constituency. 
When the congregation feels willing to 
make the sacrifice necessary—no, it is 
always willing—when the congregation 
can find its pocket-book, the building 
committee is ready to do what is neces- 
sary to be done towards realizing the 
hope so long deferred. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Trustees, A. H. Hanson, H. S. Hyman, 
L. M. Smith, N. B. Higbee, and Warren 
McArthur; Secretary, Hoyt King; Treas- 
trer, Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen; Chairmen 
of Social Section, Mrs. M. H. Perkins, 
Mrs. Edward Morris, Mrs. L. M. Smith; 


BE FAIR. 
With the Only Body You Have. 


People dislike to look unpleasant facts 
in the face, and yet we must do this in 
order to avoid the habits which the body 
shows are killing. A man or woman 
may have warning from stomach, nerves, 
or liver trouble, that coffee drinking is 
steadily undermining their constitution, 
the illness day after day, showing abso- 
lutely that there is some serious disturb- 
ance and their common sense tells them 
that it gets worse instead of better, 

They know coffee is the cause but try 
and deceive themselves with assurance 
that it is some temporary disorder of the 
stomach and will goaway of itself. Sothe 
drug (coffee)is swallowed each day and 
the dismal war goes on. It would seem 
the part of common sense to look mat- 
ters squarely in the face and make a cut 
for health and liberty from bodily dis- 
tress. Anyone esteems health to be of 
more value than money or property, so 
why not make a little intelligent effort 
to gain andkeep it. Drop the coffee and 
adopt Postum, the health coffee, made of 
the pure grains of the field intended by 
nature for man’s subsistence and nour- 
ishment. It looks like the finest Mocha. 

When boiled fw// 15 minutes after boil- 
ing commences, it tastes like the better 
grades of Java,and agrees perfectly with 
the weakest stomach. Itis made at Bat- 


tle Creek, Mich., by the Postum Cereal . 


Co., Lim. “It makes red blood” is 
the trade-mark, and can be found with 


grocers, 


Substitutors drug their concoctions to 
give them acoffee flavor. Genuine pack- 
ages of Postum have red seals and the 
words, “ It makes red blood” thereon. 
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Chairmen Charitable Section, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kent and Mrs. H. C. Lytton; Chair- 
man Missionary Section, Mrs. W. H. 
Mallory; Chairman Educational Section, 
Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. 


CHICAGO, RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH.— 
An addition has recently been made to 
the regular form of worship in Ryder 
Memorial church by the adoption of a 
series of readings and prayers, with re- 
sponses, by choir and congregation, from 
a published work containing one for each 
Sunday inthe year. The selections from 
scripture being well chosen, and the 
chants very beautiful, it is thought that 
when the congregation becomes suffi- 
ciently familiar with them to join in the 
musical, as well as the other responses, 
the service will be solemn and impres- 
sive.. Eight membeis were added to the 
church last Sunday, one an intelligent 
girl who had been brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith. Four others from 
one family, represented three genera- 
tions. 

We have a flourishing kindergarten 
class in the Sunday-school, in charge of 
two earnest teachers, one of whom has 
also organized in the school a Junior 
Union, made up of children from six to 
ten years of age. These little tots take 
turns in leading the meetings, form com- 
mittees, and are being imbued with the 
spirit of helpfulness in church work. 
The Christmas entertainment was, as is 
our custom, a feast rather of giving than 
receiving. 

The gaily-bedecked tree contained only 
small packages of pop-corn and candy, 
and simple Christmas cards, for the 
scholars, but was surrounded by huge 
and suggestive packages of books, toys, 
and clothing, contributed by them, and 
destined to carry at least a transient 
streak of brightness to some poor homes. 
These gifts are sent to a lady whoisa 
veritable sister of mercy in South Chica- 
go, and who had, on the strength of 
promises from us, invited fifty poor 
children to a Christmas entertainment. 
Her account of it, given to us on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, made many eyes brim 
with tears of mingled gladness and pity. 

For some time past we have adopted 
the plan of having one class take charge 


of the Sunday-school service each Sun- | 


day. The members choosing the hymns 
and reading the lessons, and the teacher 
reviewing it. We feel that variety keeps 
up interest, and are glad of any sugges- 
tions towards that end. ‘ 

The Search Light club was nearly 
smothered under theosophy last year, 


but is now struggling out of the mist to-’ 


wards something that can be more easily 
comprehended. The lectures of this 
year have been thus far of social prob- 
lems, and are followed, as heretofore, 
by free and animated discussion. The 
Single-tax theory has some warm sup- 
porters in Woodlawn and has been the 
basis of several discourses. 

If it be the truth it must eventually 
triumph, though its prophet rests from 
his labors. ae 


** LIFE-HELPS.” 


A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 
The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames. 
ony of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 
am. 


errr 


Single copy,6cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 


185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 
which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 


between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


DAWN. , 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 


—_ 
. 


WiIpER EVOLUTION. THE MacGic or NATURE. 


GROWTH OF HUMAN KIND. ILLUSION. 


$ Ww NS 
Go TD 


A CYcLeE or ETERNITY. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“In compressing so vast a subject into so small aspace the writer has necessarily 
constructed little more than a skeleton, but the work is an earnest effort to draw 
attention to what the author esteems must be the line along which the true progress 
of humanity will be achieved,.”—Denver (Colo.) News, 


“A delightful study in wider evolution is givenin a littke volume entitled “On 
the Outer Rim,” by George E, Wright. This writer attempts to give the theories 
and advancement of the doctrine of evolution, carrying it into development of the 
soul, and growth of human kind. There are some nine essays,and in the last the 
author treats of the religion of the future and takes a very broad view, bringing 
together all the people of the earth and all the religions and sects, and denounces 
the narrowness of sectarianism. It is well worth reading.”—/ndtanapolts Sentinel. 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution. It is exceeding well written, 
and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.”— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and histgry of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this little book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.”—BSaltimore American. . 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 
included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detrotwt Tribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 
taining. With true and broad-minded eloquence the subject is am plified,”—Bosiom 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.”—Chicage 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as contained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 
be classed as occultism.”—Wew Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


By W. oll G. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
“7 Had a Friend /” 


A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
bid subjective questioning; but it strengthens the 
soul to “‘ serve God and bless the world.’’ Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, can be made great and 
glorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when 
allareexcellent. Perhaps ‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and ‘A Cup of Cold Water’ will appeal most 
strongly to many. Itis rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water’”’ 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
forsomething. ‘ - 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
se. tences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when “Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus”’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 

in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent. mentioned. We would gladly have more 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Paith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anp JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Faithfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.”” Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book TO HELP ONE LIvE.—‘ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled “‘Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life’s 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, etc. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,” by Mr. Gannett, and ‘Tenderness ”’ 
and ‘The Divine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 


‘to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By J. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Alfred C. Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rey. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,” “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘‘ Faith. 
fulness,”’ “Tenderness,” ‘‘The Seamless Robe.’ 
and “The Divine Benediction.’’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions. After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity,and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is ‘‘ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’—Madison Democrat. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This little volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: ‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
* Faithfulness,”’ “I Hada Friend,’ “Tenderness,” 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” and “The Divine Bene- 
diction.’’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon lifein the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as itis a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current. 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York Ilnaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who? try to find living remedies for living diffi- 
culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.” — Boston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 


$2.00. 
receipt of price by 


Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisuer, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, - 65 ee . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A Choice Little Volume which helps 
us to be thankful and see Our 
Father’s hand in every 
experience in life. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


PRAYER AND PRAISE 
By PASTOR QUIET 


43 Pages, wn Artistic Cloth Binding, price 60 
cents—8& cents postage. 

A book to putin your pecket when you 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by 
the fireside. Not to be read through at 
one sitting, but one meditation at a time, 
and then let the musical thought of that 
particular song sing itself over and over 
in your mind until you know it by heart. 

You cannot do this without giving 
praise, nor can you follow the prose por- 
tions of the meditations without a con- 
scious uplift of mind and heart. 

The book is just what its title indicates, 
and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


—_—_ -—_— — 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
CHICAGO. 
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Join the Magazine Union 


EIGHT LEADING MAGAZINES 
EVERY MONTH FOR A YEAR, 


in all from $12 to $15 Worth for 


$1.00 


Our New Catalogue giving 


Wholesale Price to Members 


of all periodicals and Eight Popular 
Magazines, with full particulars for 


10 CENTS. 
Magazine Union, Plainville, Mass. 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 

> 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 


Uniform with “‘ Death as a Friend.’’ ‘‘No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.’”’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
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AT ALL GROCERS IN 2 LB. PACKAGES ONLY. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
TENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’! Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘© THE NEW UNITY”? ($5.00). 


FN. 8 wn cacivbdtiacadcivddanbtibebadnan: “btn 


fo ere ey ee ee 


Erase membership not used. 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY. 


By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 
IN_ CHRIS TENDOM. LL.D. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 


Ph. Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


_ “,.. [simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay 
ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to medizval concep. 
tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us—a most serious barrier to 
religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising — the flood of increased knowledge 
and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
thin, creates a danger — danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 
tous, sweeping before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
principles and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious and moral 
foundations of the whole social and political fabric. My hope is to aid —even if it 
be but a little —in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea- 
son, that the stream of ‘ Religion pure and undefiled’ may flow on broad and clear, 
a blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the field left to them —their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
tific methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
they have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 
theological control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 
‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 
declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 
of ‘pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 
Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively on 
mankind.”’—From the Author’s Introduction. 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINIFY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations toa pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 
numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. It is a study of 
human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


delivered prepaid to all points by mail or express. 


‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 


Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchell 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ.’’ The 
book seems to be written as a challenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather rons the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholic chergymen. And looking at it from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argument isin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies wholly 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gapof more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.’’ But the differ- 
ent portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. Prominent among 
these influences is the fact that for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor joined it. Fora lon 
time the church supplied more numerous an 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A large number of copies were in 
use about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
plained only through intentional maperomen. 
We have positive evidence that the church de- 
stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very work. Next to the gospel of Peter we would 
suppose that the Bospe of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with the gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
(hrist, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it isimportant 
toremember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.”’ 

The accounts of Jesus were traditional for a 
generation or two. His followers did not think 
it necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
und-directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him,and *‘ those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.”’ If 
some of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
« widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 
sented—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 
The exceedingly short account of Christ is nota 
source of weakness, but of strength. The little 
that is known of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 
was equally necessary that the acts which were 
to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
lo save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegory 
nothing substantial has been left to combat. It 
has withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
Ciples when they were sent forth only to ‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
Sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
never intended to preach to on? other than Jews, 
and that bt for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 
(He asks, May not this be adduced as possible 
Cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of the synoptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 


be his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 


John thust have been written long afterwards, 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being necessary because “in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and itis evident that when the fourth gospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.” 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-<dloes the work, and through 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness.’’ John the Baptist was che most im- 
portant man among the Christians after Christ, 
and if he had taken the ition claimed for him 
it would have been natural for Paul to write 
much of him, particularly in the Epistie to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistie, and seldom does anywhere. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably perpetrated by 
Eusebius. It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, and was as old as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and equally well of the 
Essenes, but, as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.”’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.”’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about James “ the son 
of Damneus,’’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.’’ 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
apostles. Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later, and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that “* which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
apostles who had been taught by Christ.”” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fact that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that which caused the suppression of the works 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded by that of 
Paul.” And ‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion; it had not been thoughtof in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
or to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen,”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of “ nuts to crack’’ by those stu- 
dents of the scriptures and the history of the 
the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment upon the arguments for aud 
against “the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.” It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole und, including the “side”? which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. which 
‘entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 
bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 
raised by the *‘ higher critics”’ like Mitchell, who 
deny that the Bible is an inspired revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and arguments advanced by 
Mr. Mitchell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At the same time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12mo. Price $1.20 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. A\l- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I find it origina] 
and able, Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. [It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
Pot gengene es that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history, pyschology 
becomes necessary. This you have undertaken. 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inci- 
dental tr only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You do a service in printing it. I 
would advise its wide circulation. 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books are writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will welcome 
every honest effort at their solution, while not 

ielding his own individual right of judgment. 

Ir. Mitchell’s work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity—-its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity fora religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 
Christian system falls. Mr. Mitchell has beena 
thorough student of recent biblical] criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position, for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr, Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
“club-houses’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste. Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * * * 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in ‘ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It is logical 
and argumentative, but never partisan, It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, unders 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
passioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the ones for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished, The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so diversified would EY a yet more 
inadequate conception. The book grows better 
from the beginning, Aa ase A the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his mental horizon extended, and expres- 
sion became easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity. the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: ‘‘ Inertia of Ideas,”’ “ Conversion,”’ 
“The Safe Side.” “Immortality,’’ “Supernatura) 
Supervision.’’ Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed. In 
short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is much that is dif- 
ficult of access in its original form. The author 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 


Send all Orders to AT FRED C. CLARK, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Don'tBlame [he New Unity 


IF YOU FAIL Hill's Practical 


TO GET ONE 


ortHe Encyclopedia 


SUPERB 


SETSOF Britannica 


This paper was very careful to state its proposi- 
tion in this very important matter at the start. 
But in order to again ifiform everybody, so there 
cannot possibly be a mistake, let it be understood 
that this distribution is STRICTLY LIMITED. 
The publishers, in bringing out the new work, de 
cided to place the ENTIRE FIRST EDITION 
with leading newspapers in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, they to distribute them indis- 
criminately among their readers, so that a set of 
the Encyclopedia would fall to this locality and 
that ail over the country, and thus MAKE TALK 
favorable to the work among the people. 

To insure rapid distribution the price at which 
the set will sell on subscription was cut equarely 
in halves (from $20.00 to $10.00) and only $1.00 re- 
quired as a first payment. The remaining $9.00 
to be paid in installments of $1.50 per month, which 
would amount to only A NICKEL A DAY for six 
months. The publishers agreed that there should 
be no collectors go around and bother our sub- 
scribers; also that each set shipped should be in 
first-class condition and go by prepaid express. 

Allin all, it was a proposition of such manifest 
advantage to New Unity readers that after thor- 
oughly examining into its merits and finding the 
work justas represented, this paper consented to 
aid in the distribution. THE New Unity ALLOT- 
MENT IS ABOUT ONE HALF GONE. Itshould 
be but a matter of a short time until the remaining 
sets are exhausted. Therefore don’t blame this 
paperif you don’t get your dollar in to us in time 
to getaset. Of course we will return your money 
if we are tunable to fill your order. 

The new work is squarely up 

THE EDITOR to date. More oe x2 oy 
subjects are treated, an 

GUARANTEES peaxts 2,000 engravings are 
THE PUBLIC incorporated into the text. 
Of this large number 100 (one 

in twenty) are full pages, while sixteen are large 
muti-colored plates of the highest artistic finish, 
Countries, peoples, merpesinys. ate Rory - pa 
: are adequately described and explained, and every 

THOMAS E. HILL, Editor, fact, antty occurence that can interest or serve the 

is Ix i i reader finds fitting mention. Im addition it goes 

Whose Manual is Ixnéwn to the English speaking world. epee Fag eB Rage te elgg gy ed rp 

Civil Service reguiations, shows how the Clearing House conducts business, also, the Board of Trade. All legal terms are defined. The 


most important part of it all is that the articles are essentially practical. Theories are not discussed, but the facts are plainly and 
logically stated. 


| The New Unity Allotment Is About Half Gone 


Perhaps the strongest and 
ty ALONG STEP ost eatque feature of the 
an IN ADVANCE. new work is the treatment of 

A manufacturing of the various 
Ni articles of the world’s commerce. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty articles are followed in the process 
of manufacture from the time the raw material 
goes into the mill, factory or workshop until.it 
comes out a finished product. Every detail of the 
it workis given. It tells how buttons are made of: 
is blood; how a hole is bored through a crooked | 
i amber pipestem; how butterine is made and what . 
its constituents are; how sugar is made from ~ 
beets; how an ax is made; how silk-is grown and 
manufactured; the process of wool manufacture; | 
in fact,it would be difficult to:mame a single ar- 
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SET WILL BE SHIPPED AT ONCE. | 


bathe! 
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The New Unity, 
185 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 

Please ship at once, charges prepaid, one 
set of Hill’s Practical Encyclopedia Britannica, | 
complete in 5 volumes, for which I enclose BC 
$1.00 as first payment. I further agree to pay 
5 cents aday (remitting the same monthly, 
beginning 30 days from date), until the re- 
maining $9.,00is paid. 
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WOULD YOU PASS YOUR EVENINGS IN DELIGHTFUL COMPANY? | 


READ THE 


Popular 


Scientific Lectures 


A Practical Portrayal of the Methods and Spirit of Science 


a an 


ERNST MACH, 


Professor of Science and Philosophy in the University of Vienna. 
. Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME, IN CLOTH, GILT TOP, * $1.00 


SECOND ENLARGED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lectures on Mechanics, Sound, Light, Electricity, the Conservation of Energy, 
Philosophy, and Education. The thoughts of the Master Minds of Science are here 
presented in popular form by one of its foremost living representatives. 


LISTEN TO THE VERDICTS OF THE PRESS. 


In _ “*A most fascinating volume, * * * has scarcely a rival 
in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


7" 1 — = ‘Truly remarkable. * ** * May be fairly called rare.”— 
 ———— ll Prof. Crew, N. W. University. 

= ——— ‘“*Should find a place in every library.”—Daily Picayune, 
New Orleans. 
j ‘*‘A masterly exposition.” —Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

{) ‘ Have all the interest of lively fiction.’”—V. ¥. Com. Ad- 


vertiser. 


(ii) ‘*Makes science a matter for abecedarians.”— Zhe Pi/dot, 
aus Boston. 


‘Everything he (Mach) writes is a work of genius.’’—Pro/. 

wil mM uy James, Harvard. 

Illustrating proof of the law of the 
inclined plane. 


THE SAME IN PAPER BINDING, 35 CENTS. 


Send money by Post Office Order, Express Order, 
or in Stamps. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The whole string of balls is in equi- 
librium; cut away the lower part and 
the balls on the sides still remain in 
equilibrium; hence the powers on the 
sides are as the number of the balls, 
or as the lengths. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


Of ‘‘ Our Heredity From God’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rialistic science, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, ‘who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’ The book has reached the 5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President of the Liverpool-Philosophical 
Society used it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commendingit in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 
circles, invariably giving. satisfaction — among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third book in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October. Itis a history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 
during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
Shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. | 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 


—$—— 


185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Se ee eee 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
with A New Help oe the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institytions, but Homes, has 
just come from the press. 

Price, Ten Cents. 

‘*This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.’’— 
The Arena, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
18s Dearborn Street, . ° 


Chicago. 


Best Line 


Cincinnati 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 CLarRK STREET, . 


Indianapolis, 


CHICAGO. 


apolis 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Why? 


and the Twin Cities. 
It has the most perfect track. 
Its equipment is the finest. 
Its sleeping cars are palaces. 
best hotels. 
heated. 
Its general excellence has no equal. 
It is patronized by the best people. 


children as well as for men. 


Chicago, 


Chicago. 


In Going to St. Paul and Minne- 


The wise traveler selects the Chicago, 


Itis the best road between Chicago 


Its dining car service is equal to the 


Its electric-lighted trains are steam- 


It is the favorite route for ladies and 
It is the most popular road west of 


It gives the choice of seven trains daily. 
City ticket office, 95 Adams Street, 
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Announcements. 


Lhe Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


cieties in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister, 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. M. Perez 
Jacobson, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH, (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services II A.M. and, 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G, Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL 


Steinway Hall. W.™M. Salter, 


St. PauL’s CuurRCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART 


CULTURE, 
Lecturer. 


AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. I, S. 
Moses, Minister, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Institute. F.C. Southworth, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 


Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 


, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


Lewis 


ee, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


in North Western Florida. 


known as the West Florida Highlands. 
where. 


increased in the near future. 
terms. 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 


Call and see us or address, 


We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
Pure freestone Spring-water abounds ev ery 
The Soil is a Sandy Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 
purposes is plenty and cheap, Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


These lands are 


Lumber for building 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 


Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 
Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS So UENTRAL 


Runs Two Nee Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ea Gia 
AYLIGHT 


TRAIN 
DAY 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


TRAIN 
on } Heolining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing eS See that your oy between Chicago and 


St. Louis Reads v via ditin ‘ 
It can be obtain f your Gis entral Railroad 


AL H HANSON, G. P. Av Til. Gent. RR. “Chisago; Il. 


Perhaps You Have Heard 


of a railway system running between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and 
Duluth, known as the Wisconsin Central Lines. 
Before making a journey to any of these north- 
wenees points, inquire relative to the Fast and 

iat vin hg Trains which leave Chicago 
daily via the Wisconsin Central. Your nearest 
ticket agent can give you complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, G. P. A., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


( 


ays 


VIA THE 


jy 


EVERY DAY. 


CITY CLARK OFFICE 


212 Getic 


ST. 
CHICAGO. 


NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE 


CHICAGO S NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


een, 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


‘* Though a book of only 211 pages, é# it there 
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